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. * Brood, kind creature, you need not fear 
Thieves or robbers while I am near.” 


So sings Master Robert-of-Lincoln in ‘Bryant’s pretty song. But is not Master 
t Finch singing the same words to his mate, as he stands guard by the nest on 
sie ; the apple-tree bough ? 
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Every Other Sunday. 


“SUNSHINE IN A SHADY PLACE.” 
To the memory of A. I. F. 
BY KATE L. BROWN. 


) LITTLE boy climbed upon my knee 
the other day and began telling me, 
in most animated fashion, of the 
‘fellows’? in his school. 

q “Blake is such a fine one! ”’ 

“Well, what can he do?” 

‘‘ Why, he can play ball better than any one 
else. And Haven can jump the highest, he has 
such long legs.” 

“¢ How about Fuller, Robin ?” 

“Fuller can beat any one racing.’’ 

“Are these all the distinguished persons you 
have among you?” I inquired, respectfully. 

‘Norris can shin up the flagstaff, and Ryan 
dances clog-dances,” he replied, rather doubtfully. 

‘*T think Frank Raymond is the nicest boy in 
school,’’ said sister Agnes, with decision. 

‘‘ Oh, no, Aggie! he can’t do one thing! 
Why, he’s sick half the time,” said Robin, very 
earnestly. 

Later in the evening, Horace and Paul, the 
older boys, came to me for a little help in their 
Latin; and in connection with this a conversation 
arose about the older heroes in the Greek, Roman, 
and Norse mythologies. I found that they, too, 
had a great admiration for deeds of strength and 
skill, and not a little scorn for bodily weakness. 
And their feeling seems to be general among 
young people. 

Now, I would not for the world discourage that 
natural love of strength and skill that God has 
given to all his children. There is nothing more 
perfect than a well-developed body performing its 
various functions in a healthy, regular manner. 

But boys and girls are too apt to forget that in 
this body dwells a spirit that is far more than the 
body itself. 

We sometimes think that if our body in any 
way is deprived of its strength or utility we are 
all undone, and that life is not worth living. But 
let us remember that the spirit is superior to the 
body, and that some of the best and most useful 
lives have been hampered by bodily weakness and 
great pain. 

As May returns with its tender skies~ and 
springing life, the ever-quickening thought comes 
of one who was to many hearts as ‘“ sunshine in a 
shady place.” Two years ago, on the glory-lit 
eve of May Day, one of the most joyous and 
eager of young lives left its earthly shell, — the 
frail body that for nearly the whole of its exist- 
ence had been seldom free from the most racking 
pain. To those who knew and loved her, this 
little memorial will be welcome, and the young 
readers of EveRY OTHER SuNDAY will not fail 
to find in dear Annie’s life-story a quality of 
heroism quite above and beyond that which char- 
acterizes their favorites of history. 

It is comparatively easy to do the ‘ great 
things;” they seem to bring with them a certain 
strength. But to give up, one by one, the hopes 
and ambitions that are so precious, to live day by 
day in pain and weakness and yet keep the sunny 
joyousness that is inspiration to all around, — does 
not this require far higher qualities? 

In a pleasant country village, one day there 
was born into the pastor’s home circle a wee 
blossom of a girlie. Already two roguish boys 
made the parsonage lively with their rollicking 
plays. So the little daughter was doubly welcome. 

She was a fair-faced sunny baby, with two creat 
eyes that had in their depths a mysterious loveli- 


ness of expression, a spirituality that they never 
lost in after years. 

The baby girl grew on apace, and by and by 
another brother was added to the home. They 
were ‘‘regular boys,” the brothers, full of noise 
and frolic ; but sister Annie was the little queen 
of their hearts. The baby girl grew to be a “ big 
girl,”’ ready for school and all its tasks, when a 
very serious thing happened. A sore gathered in 
her head, causing excruciating pain. 

It was in a time when severer remedies were 
resorted to than now, and laudanum was used in 
such strength that our active, intelligent little 
girl became what was sadder to those who loved 
her than if she were dead. J 

She simply existed, — breathing, sleeping, eat- 
ing when fed, and making little moaning noises as 
a sick baby would; but alas! without an infant’s 
increasing intelligence. 

For four years she lived thus, tended with the 
most loving care by her devoted mother. People 
said that it would be a mercy for the child to die, 
but Annie’s parents did not think so. They did 
not believe that so much life and intellect were to 
be lost in their darling, and everything that money 
could procure or thought dictate was tried. At last 
some one suggested electricity. It was applied; 
and after a long and faithful trial the success was 


complete. 
I have often heard Annie speak of that coming 
out of the long darkness into the new day. “I 


have been ‘born again’ as few souls ever have,”’ 
was her half-merry, half-serious assertion. Every- 
thing had to be learned anew, — walking, talk- 
ing, and the knowledge of the qualities of the 
objects about her. It must have been a pathetic 
sight, —the child already tall having anew the 
experiences of the infant. 

But she had many helpers; not only the whole 
family, but the entire village were as delighted 
with her growing powers as if her actions were the 
greatest feats on record. She learned to sit up, 
stand alone, push herself about by chairs, and 
finally te walk. Her urintelligible murmurs 
changed to words, then phrases, and at last to 
long connected sentences. 

The physician said to the parents, ‘¢ Turn this 
child out to grass, like a young colt. Let her 
literally ‘run wild,’ or you may lose all that has 
been gained.” 

‘* So I was ‘turned out to grass,’” said Annie, 
“and became the greatest tomboy in town. 
While other little girls were sitting in demure 
rows in school, I was going to school to Dame 
Nature. It was n’t exactly the approved training 
for the ‘ minister’s daughter ;’ but it saved my 
reason, and doubtless prolonged my life.”’ 

After a while, some cautious efforts toward 
teaching her were made. Annie soon learned to 
read and write, but her school days were few. A 
short time at a good boarding-school for girls was 
about the sum of her experience. It was a bitter 
cross to the eager, ambitious girl. Her mind 
worked with such quickness, she so dearly loved 
the competition and stimulating atmosphere of the 
school, that it was a life-long trial to give up all 
thoughts of a systematic education. The spirit 
was strong, but its casket was so frail that the 
greatest care was needed to preserve it for its 
high mission of enshrining the bright, eager spirit. 

But the child was not baffled in her ambition. 
She became a close student in her father’s library, 
and a still closer student of human nature. Her 
brother’s college friends found her charming, and 
voted her into their pet secret society, she ever 
after wearing the badge. 

The constant stream of guests at the parsonage, 


‘many of them people of note, became deeply in- 


terested in this wise, gayly sweet little maid who 
always had a deep thought or a rare intuition on 
all the great subjects brought up for discussion. 

Nature had given Annie a very sweet, clear 
voice; and she began to cultivate it under skilful 
teachers, delighting herself and others in the 
exercise. But a heart trouble, evident before, 
seemed to develop rapidly with this training, - 
The bird-like tones became dulled, weakened, 
finally ruined; and with all hopes of a complete 
education Annie likewise laid away this dream. 

“What shall I do with my life?” was the 
question that came hourly before this hampered 
child of God. : 

At about this time a change came in the family 
life. The pleasant village home was exchanged 
for one near the great city; and the pastor, giving 
up active parish work, undertook to assist in the 
editorship of a widely-known religious weekly, 

An unusual store of strength and spirits was 
now Annie’s. In the flush of a new hope she 
became a public school-teacher in one of the 
poorer wards of the city. 

The two years that followed were rich in expe- 
rience. She dearly loved her pupils; and. this 
interest, speaking from her eyes and in the per- 
suasive, caressing tones of her voice, drew even 
the naughtiest to her side, where was unfailing 
sympathy and help. She had the real teacher- 
instinct as well as the mother qualities, and both 
instructor and pupils were very happy together. 

But the old enemy, heart-disease, was not idle. 
One day found her in her quiet chamber, knowing 
that she must lie still for many weeks. In addi- 
tion to her heart trouble, rheumatism set in, 
and for long months was her daily attendant. 
Still the bright spirit was not quenched. She 
could joke and laugh, despite the agony; and 
when the tender mother wept at the sight of such 
pain, sweet Annie was the one to give comfort. 

More than a year passed before the eager girl 
joined the outer world again. One more hope 
had been laid aside. She saw poor, neglected 
children on the streets squabbling at their play, 
and a shade sometimes crossed the sympathetic 
face. ‘I wanted so to live for them and help 
them!” she once said; “but when I get ‘blue’ 
over it I remember that God has other workers, 
and He won’t forget where help is needed.” 

But the dream of teaching could not be wholly 
parted with. Annie entered the Training Class 
and took the course for the Kindergarten, becom- 
ing deeply interested in its profound yet simple 
philosophy and fascinating applications. But be- 
fore the course was ended, our brave girl was 
assured that this hope also must be relinquished. 
All muscular exertion, such as the games required, 
brought on her heart trouble so alarmingly that it 
was forbidden by physicians and watchful friends. 

“It was just here that I came near giving up 
in despair,’’ she said afterward. ‘I sat down 
and had a settlement with myself, and the result 
was, I made up my mind that if I could never do 
the great things, I would ‘ pick up the chips’ as 
if that were high business.”’ ~. 

And this was the secret of Annie’s influence. 
She did the little things as if they were great 
privileges, 

After a season of waiting she went into her 
father’s office to assist him on the paper as far as 
her strength would allow. Her desk was next to 
his; and there the little maid sat, her pen flying 
swiftly over the paper, often smiling to herself at 
the chance remark of some visitor, or at the 


quaint conceits that were ever astir in her own 


busy brain. 
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There was much company in the office. It 
was a natural stopping-place for the ministers 
and prominent laymen of several denominations. 
Many interesting discussions took place there on 
the topics of the day. 

The bright-eyed girl listened intently, and pon- 
dered much over the right and wrong of questions. 
Sometimes a visitor, catching the eager interest in 
those earnest eyes, would appeal to her for an 
opinion, Quick as a flash would it come, as 


‘transparently clear and free from compromise as 


was the straightforward nature which dictated it. 
While other people wandered about in a fog of 
doubt and misconception caused by their own 
vagueness, Annie went directly to the point. 

At this time she was a very attractive, winsome 
body, with a face that no photograph could ever 
do justice to. It was a sunny face, fair and open, 
with two large sray-blue eyes that shone like stars 
from beneath their jetty brows and curling lashes, 
The mouth was sweet and sensitive, and the whole 
lovable face was framed in with heavy coils of 
chestnut hair, whose length and gloss was the 
admiration of her friends. 

The office was a pleasant place to “ drop into,”’ 
and often its only occupant was the slender, girlish 
form at the desk. So it happened that other girl- 
heads clustered about the bonnie brown one, and 
many a word of love and sympathy was spoken 
within the four walls of the little room. 

It was a joy to knock at the door, hear the 
cheery “‘ Come in,’’/and meet the glad, welcoming 
light in the kind eyes. 

There were many walks and talks, especially 
in the country under the shadow of the Blue 
Hills, — those violet peaks guarding the pretty 
valley where the writer loved to welcome her 


' friend. 


There was also a school full of merry, affec- 
tionate little children that was none the less 
interesting to Annie. 

How she exulted in those small bits of humanity, 
treasuring up their funny little speeches and 
naughty capers with a satisfaction that was rather 
akin to the ‘‘ badness” of the wee ones! 

The children, too, were drawn toward the 
visitor, often speaking of her and asking if 
she would not come again soon. When the 
teacher told them that Miss Annie would never 
come again, her own heart-ache was reflected in 
the faces of the children, and their tears fell like 
rain. 

During these visits Annie was gay and happy, 
with never a cloud on her sunny face; but the old 
enemy, Pain, was never absent, and sometimes 
he gained the mastery. 

Sometimes the overburdened heart beat with 


frightful rapidity, and for a moment there was 


great danger lest instant death should ensue. 

“Tam good for nothing,’’ she said once, after 
one of these attacks. “All I can do is to frighten 
my friends. Can you tell me if my mission is 
anything else?”’ 

‘¢ Yes,’’ said the friend, taking the sweet face 
between her hands and kissing the white lips 
blanched with the awful pain, ‘‘ you are set here 
to be a living example of patience, Anita, — te 
make ‘sunshine in a shady place’ for many a 
discouraged heart.’’ 

‘¢DolIdo it?’’ she asked, with her beautiful 
directness. “Well, if that’s so, I must not for- 
get to shine, must I?” 

We must not linger over Annie’s life. The 
end was near. ‘There was nearly a year of close 
confinement to her room, wherein heart-disease 
and rheumatism alternately racked the little body 
that was growing so weary of pain. 


In a brief lull there were several weeks at 
Hampton, Va., where the mild climate afforded 
a temporary relief. There were a few months of 
renewed strength, then the confinement and pain 
again. For weeks no one was admitted to the 
sick-room; but early in April the writer sat once 
more by her little friend, telling the bits of news, 
and bringing all the cheer possible to the ‘ shut- 
In.?7 

‘You must hurry and get well, Annie dear. 
Our Blue Hills are waiting for their lover.’’. 

A swift change came over the pale, thin face, 
a piteous trouble filled the lovely eyes, and for 
once, and the only time in our friendship, I saw 
my brave Annie give way to discouragement. 
Startled by the passionate burst of tears, I sat in 
silence, only pressing the wan little hand. But 
in a moment, like a rainbow, through the mist 
came the old smile. Not a word was said, but 
the lesson never can be forgotten. 

‘¢Come again soon, dear,” was her word at 
parting. “I’m always here. The baby of the 
family can’t stray far, especially in her first strug- 
gles learning to walk.” She crept to the edge of 
the stairs, and my last sight of her was the sweet 
pale face smiling roguishly over the railing, her 
last words a jest that sent me laughing down the 
steps. 

Two weeks later the press of business engage- 
ments kept the writer from fulfilling her promise. 


But another came to see Annie, a friend of long 


standing, and a merry day was spent in the sunny 
south chamber. The brothers ran up before tea 
to report the ball game, and never was little sister 
more sweetly, tenderly gay. ‘‘ Now I will go to 
sleep,” she said, and turned her face to the wall. 

It was to sleep indeed; for later, when they 
bent over her, no breath parted the smiling lips. 
She who had been sunshine to others all her 
denied, thwarted, struggling little life, was now 
at rest under the sunshine of God’s smile. 


Dear boys and girls, do you not see the real 
heroism in this life? It is easy to do great deeds 
when the hour is ripe, the body strong, and every- 
thing on your side. How is it when the body is 
weak, and pain is the constant guest? 

We love to work at our chosen tasks; but what 
comfort is there for those who are forced to lay 
down everything they have planned to do? 

To smile under suffering, to be glad even in 
the midst of giving up all one has hoped to do, to 
never fail in bringing cheer and hopefulness to 
others, — is not this the very highest heroism ? 


History and Btography. 


HOW A WOMAN HELD A FORT. 
BY MRS. ABBIE M. GANNETT. 


Loox on the map of Nova Scotia and find the 
town of Port Royal. Try to imagine the time is 
1644, or thereabout, and a French ship is sailing 
along the coast with a noble-looking lady on 
board, who observes with keen interest every new 
spot as it appears in view. She is the wife of the 
Chevalier de la Tour, to whom Louis XIII. of 
France has granted a large tract of land in this 
part of the New World. 

We do not wonder that Madame de la Tour 
scans every foot of the coast with eagerness, since 
somewhere here is to be her home; and she can- 


not but hope that the spot chosen will be as at-~ 
tractive as the land of her youth and love, —la 


belle France. 


Of course wonderful stories were carried to the 
Old World of the beauty and fertility of the New; 
for the sudden knowledge of a hitherto unknown 
continent across the sea excited the imagination. 

But Madame de la Tour was not to be disap- 
pointed in that portion of the New World to 
which she had come. The historian who de- 
scribes her voyage tells how, after the narrow 
strait had been entered, they saw ‘‘a broad 
and tranquil basin compassed with sunny hills, 
wrapped with woodland verdure, and alive with 
waterfalls.’? Not ‘‘ New Scotland” but ‘*‘ New 
France,” this pleasant country should surely have 
been called. 

For a while all went well at Port Royal. De 
la Tour was making money in the peltry trade, 
and they had nothing to fear from savages, as 
was the oase with those who settled farther south 
on the new continent; but at last greed came in 
to work in quite as destructive ways. 

Another Frenchman, De Charnisé, came also 
to live at Port Royal, and was engaged in the 
same trade. The two came to disagree about 
the division of spoils, and De la Tour went away 
to live on a tract of land on the St. John River 
which had been granted to his father. There he 
built a fort called the St. John. As the trouble 
still continued between the two traders, De 
Charnisé appealed to King Louis, who ordered 
him to arrest De la Tour. 

Of course the first thing to do was to take the 
fort. When the attack was made De la Tour was 
away, for he was in the habit of making long 
excursions about the country. Madame de la 
Tour, with only a few men, resolved to defend the 
fort. She commanded her little garrison so reso- 
lutely that De Charnisé was obliged to draw off 
his fleet. Thirty-three men had been killed. He 
could ill afford to lose so many, since he was far 
from Franee, whence all recruits must come. 

But De @harnisé had no mind to be defeated 
by a woman. He resolved to make another 
attack. Even then all might have gone well 
with the brave defenders had it not been for the 
treachery of one of Madame de la Tour’s men. 
This man, a Swiss, showed the way into the fort 
by an unguarded passage. _It was on an Haster 
Sunday that the false deed was done. Even then 
Madame de la Tour did not lose courage. She 
gathered her earrison around her in a detached 
part of the fort, and there remained in defiance 
until De Charnisé agreed to the terms on which 
she was willing to give up the position. 

De Charnisé promised to save the lives of her 
men; but, he grossly disregarded his word. As 
soon as the entire fort was in his hands he gave 
orders for the execution of the garrison. Only 
one man was spared, —and he, because he ignobly 
consented to be the executioner of his fellows. 

De Charnisé, as if to more fully revenge 
himself upon a woman who had compelled him 
to make terms of war, infamously ordered that 
Madame de la Tour be a witness of the execution 
of her loyal garrison. 

This was more than this noble woman’s spirit 
could bear. She was overcome by the sad scene ; 
and not long after she was stricken by illness of 
which she soon died. Thus perished, through the 
unchivalrous treatment of one who called himself 
a soldier, a brave woman, — one of the bravest of 
those whose stories are connected with the early 
settlements of this great new world. 


Ler your light so shine before men that they 
may see your good works, and glorify your Father 
which is in heaven. 
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Our Letter-Bor. 


WS5ERE are our readers who were interested in 
looking up the names of the women mentioned 
in the four Gospels? Let us hear from them 


soon 
ENIGMA XLVII. 


I am composed of eleven letters. 

My 1, 2, 8, 4, is something we use at night. 
My 3, 7, 1, 10, is a measure of distance. 
My 5, 2, 9, is a tin vessel. 

My 6, 7, 8, is a pronoun. 

My 6, 2, 11, is what men make in summer. 


My whole is part of a lamp. 
x ; M.A. P. 


ENIGMA XLVIII. 


I am composed of twelve letters. 

My 1, 4, 8, is the name of a poet. 

My 3, 4, 9, 10, lives at Rome. 

My 9, 8, 11, 6, 12, is a part of a flower. 
My 5, 2, 6, 7, is an article of clothing. 
My whole is a volcano of America. 


ENIGMA XLIX. 


I am composed of thirty-three letters. 
My 10, 381, 4, 82, is a fierce animal. 
My 6, 28, 9, 29, 17, 8, 1, 2, 24, is a month. - 


My 5, 17, 32, 29, is used by soldiers and campers- 


out. 

My 11 is sometimes a vowel. 

My 18, 18, 28, 21, is opposite to bad. 

My 6, 19, 82, a boy is, but a girl can never be. 

My 28, 20, 22, 5, is the opposite of hard. 

My 30, 7, 33, 30, is what mountains are. 

My 16, 28, 5, 30, 17, 10, is the name Jacob gave 
to the place where he had the vision of the ladder 
that reached to heaven. 

My 1, 2, 29, 30, 10, 28, 30, 28, 27, is a little village 
in Palestine that all Christians love. f 

My 25, 7, 15, 14, 8, is an ancient city of Pheenecia, 
the home of a wicked princess who became queen 
over Israel, and set up there the worship of the false 
god Baal. 

My 12, 2, 3, 17, 25, 7, 25, is one of the books of 
the Old Testament. . 

My 30, 2, 24, 26, 15, was ruler over Judea, where 
Jesus was born. 

My whole is a good motto for the young. 


ENIGMA L, 


I am composed of twelve letters. 

My 1, 9, 4, is an untruth. 

My 9, 5, 11, is a public house. ; 

My 6, 4, 11, is the number of the Commandments. 

My 12, 9, 5, is a fault. 

My 7, 5, 8, is an intelligent insect. 

My 38, 10, 12, 4, 12, is the great Hebrew law-giver. 

My 2, 8, 10, 12, is one of the minor Hebrew 
prophets. 

My whole is one of the books of the Old Testa- 
ment. J. E. K, 


ENIGMA LI. 


I am composed of twenty-nine letters. 

My 26, 16, 5, 24, 6, 26, 25, 9, 7,12, is a strong wish. 

My 13, 19, 8, 15, 28, is a word describing a crown 
given by the Romans as a reward. 

My 17, 26, 9, 10, 29, 27, isa young girl. 

My u, 20, 1, 19, 12, 14, 22, 23, is the manager of 
an engine. 

My 11, 4, 10, 6, 26, 4, is one of the books of the 
Apocryphal Old Testament. 

My 2, 3, 3, is strange. 

My 21, 18, 26, 13, 19, 12, 25, 21, is a flower that 
blooms in the spring. 

My whole is an old motto. 

“Two Grris.” 


ENIGMA LII. 


I am composed of twenty letters. 
My 11, 12, 13, 14, is a woodland deity. 
My 16, 2, 15, 4, 16, 6, is an adjective meaning not 


large. 


My 11, 8, 17, is an opponent. 

My 20, 17, 5, 16, is a kind of scream. 

My 20, 12, 9, 10, is a part of a rod. 

My 1, 2, 7, 20, is a cultivated flower. 

My 8, 10, 19, 18, is a smell. 

My 8, 2, 6, is a part of a man’s dress. 

My whole is both a book and play for children. 
“A Littte Girv.” 


ENIGMA LIII. 


I am composed of twenty-three letters. 
My 14, 9, 17, 18, is a collection of sheets of paper 


bound together. 


My 14, 16, 15,2, 9, 10, is to take on trust, with 


the intention of repaying. 


My 4, 18, 23, 7, 18, is a sharp and quick noise. 
My 3, 8, 8, 5, 15, is a kind of snake. 

My 11, 22, 6, is a kind of tree. 

My 1, 3, 28, 21, is to get something. 

My 20, 11, 19, 12, is to ery very loud. 

My whole is my name and address. 


ENIGMA LIV. 


I am composed of nine letters. 

My 7, 2, 6, 1, caused the death of one of Syria’s 
greatest generals. 

My 8, 9, 6, 7, was the condition of some of the 
kine in Pharaoh’s dream. 

My 3, 5, 2, 4, the voice of one whose unexpected 
words once warned a prophet of old. 

My whole was a building in Crete, the home of 
the bull Minotaurus. 


PUZZLE No. 1. 


My whole is a harsh, unpleasant sound. 
Behead, an article of food is found ; 
Behead again, and those who write 
What is left will view with great delight. 
Doubly behead, and you will see 
A simple form of the verb, to be; 
It has letters two that sometimes show 
The forenoon hours, as they go. 
A number that is not very small 
Is shown by the last letter of all. 

C. R. Corsy. 


PUZZLE No. 2. 


BEHEAD an evil passion and leave a girl’s name. 

Behead again, and leave loathsome insects. 

Behead again, leaving a cold, solid substance. 

Curtail and behead, and leaye a numeral of much 
value. 


Ce Re Corer. 


PUZZLE No. 3. 


Brueap a look and leave a monk’s covering. 
Behead, and leave a solemn bird. 
Or, behead and curtail the look and leave a valu- 
able domestic animal. 
Or curtail the look and leave a boat. 
C_ RB. C: 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 18. 


Enigma XLIV. Cleanliness is next to godliness. 
Enigma XLV. All’s well that ends well. 
Enigma XLVI. Deuteronomy. — 


For Youngest Weavers, 


THE ROBIN’S EGG. 
‘BY M. A. HALEY. 


JHARLIE TAYLOR was very 
|| anxious to make a collection of 
birds’ eggs. His mother gave 
him permission on condition 
that he would not disturb a 
nest while the mother-bird was sitting on it, 
and that he would never take an egg from a 
nest that had less than three in it. Charlie 
had to wait several weeks before he found 
an egg. He was very much pleased with 
his treasure, and showed the pretty blue 
egg to his mother with great pride. 

‘‘ We must empty the egg without injur- 
ing the shell,” said his mother; ‘but I 
have n’t time to attend to it to-day. Put it 
away carefully, and we will do it early to- 
morrow morning.” 

Charlie found a little pasteboard box, and 
putting the egg in it he covered it with pink 
cotton, and laid it away in a corner of the 
closet. Early the next morning he ran to 
find his little box, and as he opened the 


‘closet door he heard the queerest sound, — 


a little faint chirp. ‘He took out his box, 
and there was the dainty blue ege-shell 
empty and broken, while a feeble little 
robin stood over it chirping. 

Mamma put it in a canary-bird’s cage, 
and every day Charlie gave it food and 
water ; and when it was large enough to fly, 
he took it to the nest where the mother-bird 
was training his brothers and sisters, and 
opening the door of the cage he let the little 
bird fly out. At first the little robin did not 
know where to go. Then Mamma put it on 
a branch near the nest; and when the little 
bird saw the other robins so near he felt 
that this must be his home, and raising his 
feeble little wings, he fluttered into his 
mother’s nest: 


THE SPARROW. 
BY M. A. HALEY. 


Dora and Harold Bailey were out walk- 
ing; and as they came to the sidewalk near 
the Common they saw two little sparrows 
pecking at the snow-covered ground, in a 
vain search for food. Harold had some 
animal crackers in his pocket which were 
dry and hard, and he threw one of them on 
the sidewalk for the sparrows. 

The birds flew eagerly toward the cracker, 
and tried to eat it; but it was so hard that 
they could not get a crumb from it. What 
do you think they did? You will hardly 
believe that this is a true story, yet it really 
happened. 

One of the sparrows took the cracker in 
his bill and flew to the horse-car track and 
laid the cracker on one of the rails. When 
the car passed over the track the wheels 
crushed the cracker into fine crumbs, and 


then the sparrows had a good dinner. 
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Ever Other Sunday, 


Oyen Leaves from Nature’s Book. 


A GREAT AFRICAN VEGETARIAN. 
BY THADDEUS 8S. LACEY. 


HAVE you ever been in the tropics ? 

There a person can hardly open his eyes with- 
out being struck by the immense size which both 
animal and vegetable life attain; for the fervid 
heat gives to all things such a generous vigor of 
growth as is impossible in less genial climes. 

Trees and plants are truly dense in their luxu- 
riance. Insects swarm in myriads, and their 
varieties are without number. Birds flash like 
great jewels, rainbow-tinted and dazzling in their 
beauty. But all is not fair and pleasing. Here 
vegetables and animals alike distil their deadliest 
poisons, and the beasts of prey are full of fierce- 
ness and lissome strength. Here, too, herb-eating 
creatures, not to be outdone, flourish and grow 
to mammoth proportions. 

The hippopotamus, or river horse, is one of 
these, It is the largest quadruped now existing 
upon the surface of the earth with the single ex- 
ception of the elephant, and, indeed, in bulk is 
hardly inferior even to him. Its form is most 
uncouth. The bulky body has been compared to 
a huge barrel, resting upon four thick pillars. 
The legs, grotesquely short, in walking seem 
scarcely to lift this enormous body above the 
ground, The foot is divided into four toes, each 
of which terminates in a small hoof. The head 
is very ponderous, and is, moreover, ungraceful 
in shape. The nostrils open on the top of an 
immense swollen muzzle. The mouth is wide, 
with great thick lips which hang so long as to 
conceal the teeth and are made more hideous by 
being set with wiry, scattered bristles. The teeth 
are very large and strong, the tusks being some- 
times two feet in length. They are harder and 
whiter than ivory, and were once in great demand 
by dentists, who used them as a material for arti- 
ficial teeth. The voice which issues from this 
mouth is loud, harsh, and rasping. The ears are 
small and pointed. The eyes, which are also 
small, are placed high in the head, in such a posi- 
tion that the animal can raise both them and his 
nostrils to the level of his back or even above it. 
His skull is surprisingly like that of a hog. His 
tail is short, and sparsely furnished with wiry 
bristles corresponding with those which adorfi the 
lips. His skin is coarse, naked, and of immense 
thickness. Its color, when fresh from a bath, is 
bluish slate upon the back, shading on the limbs 
and under parts into a light purplish-red, or flesh- 
color, spotted with great freckles of dusky brown. 
The eyelids and lips are flesh-colored. As the 
skin becomes dry, it assumes a uniform color of 
dingy brown; and if the poor creature is deprived 
of his bath for a considerable length of time, he 
appears to be in distress, and a thick, bloody- 
looking moisture exudes from the pores of his 
skin. 

The hippopotamus (as his name, hippos, “horse,” 
and potamus, “river,” implies) is amphibious. 
He is found in Africa alone, where he prowls 
about the banks and beds of the lakes and large 
rivers, sometimes frequenting the tidal estuaries 
and even going down into the sea. He walks 
about underneath the water with as much uncon- 
cern as other animals do on the dry land; only 
occasionally he raises himself sufficiently to bring 
his nose to the surface for a breath of air. 

This great creature confines himself to a purely 


vegetable diet, —never tasting the fish or other 
living organisms with which the waters teem, but 
munching such grass and plants as grow in shal- 
lows and marshes, or upon the banks of streams. 

In his native wilds, before the presence of man 
has rendered him suspicious, the hippopotamus 
seems to be a lively, sportive sort of creature, in- 
dulging in heavy gambols at the bottoms of the 
rivers, as well as on shore; but like all the other 
wild things, he soon learns to distrust man, and 
hides away among the rushes, or, running as fast 
as he can to the river, dives beneath the water to 
escape his eye. Though generally harmless, he 
becomes fierce when angered, and is particularly 
dangerous to those who hunt him in boats. He 
is, however, capable of being tamed, and in cap- 
tivity has even been known to form a strong 
attachment for his keeper. 

The hippopotamus is gregarious, and when in 
the vicinity of cultivated fields the herd will 
pass the day in hiding, usually under the water, 
or basking and sleeping in a bed of oozy mud 
among the reeds. When night comes they seck 
the fields, eating and trampling down rice, corn, 
sugar cane, indeed any cultivated crop, and 
breaking and destroying the plantations of young 
trees, —a herd often making really terrible havoc. 

Upon land the hippopotamus moves slowly and 
clumsily. His body is so wide and his feet so far 
apart that they make a double track, leaving a 
line of untrodden herbage between, over which 
the unwieldy body just manages to swing so clear 
as not to crush what the feet have left untouched. 

The native Africans hunt them. Their thick 
skin is nearly impervious to spear or bullet. In- 
deed, there is only the eye and a space behind 
the ear which is vulnerable; hence it requires a 
remarkably good marksman to have any chance 
of success when shooting them, especially as the 
animals soon become very shy. ‘They are hunted 
for tusks, skin, and flesh. The last is said to be 
delicious, resembling pork in flavor. Between 
the skin and flesh lies a layer of fat, which 
is considered a special bonne bouche by the Dutch 
of South Africa. It is to be found salted and 
dried in the markets in Cape Town and other 
large places, while the bon vivants will often take 
great pains to obtain this zee-koe-speck, as it is 
called, fresh from the hands of the hunters. 

The skin, which upon the back and sides is 
more than two inches in thickness and not flexible, 
is sometimes torn off the body as clapboards might 
be from the side of a house. It is then cut into 
narrow strips. These, after a lengthy manipula- 
tion in butter or grease, when thoroughly soaked 
in the oily substance, become pliable. They are 
then dried, rounded, and made into whips and 
walking-sticks. Shields are also manufactured 
from this hide. 

The hippopotamus is supposed to be the animal 
which is called “ behemoth” in the Book of Job: 


‘*He eateth grass as an ox. 
His bones are like bars of iron.” 


DECORATION DAY. 


BY KATHARINE A. HAGAR. 


In the records of the customs of the Buddhists, 
the Egyptians, and the Greeks, we find many 
allusions to their tender sentiment for the graves 
of their friends and relatives. Wherever an- 
cient Buddhism is the religion in Thibet, Tar- 
tary, and China (the Flowery Empire), and in 
India, floral offerings to the dead are seen. 


‘* Prodigal of flowers in the worship of his gods, 
the Buddhist uses them without stint for the ser- 
vice of the dead.” 

In an old Egyptian painting in a tomb at 
Thebes, there is a representation of women beat- 
ing the tambourine, dancing and singing to the 
sound, and bearing palm-branches and green 
twigs to the tombs of their deceased friends. 
The-same custom can be traced in some of the © 
funeral ceremonies of the Moslem peasant in 
modern Eeypt. 

The Greeks had ‘‘a day of the dead,” the 21st 
of February, which the whole people celebrated. 
As we remember the graves of our friends and 
relatives on the anniversary of their birth or 
death, so on these days they carried offerings to 
the steps of the grave-monument. Their custom 
was to partake of a simple meal, consisting of milk, 
honey, oil, and the blood of the slaughtered 
animals. They also suspended garlands, crowns, 
and fillets of wool on the head-stones. Some 
-beautiful sepulchral garlands of gold have been 
found at Kgnatia. But the most beautiful tribute 
was the most perishable. They “brought baskets 
full of all fair and fragrant flowers, — roses, 
myrtles, amaranths, and lilies, to be strewed on 
the beloved spot.’’ °, 

We are reminded of our own Decoration Day 
when we read of the ceremonies observed annu- 
ally by the Plateeans in honor of the warriors who , 
fell around their city. Their procession moved 
forth from the city in the gray of the morning, 
having at its head a trumpeter sounding the 
signal of battle, as our bands in our processions 
play martial airs. We have carriages in which 
‘‘ veterans ’’ ride, carrying wreaths and baskets 
of flowers to place on the graves of their com- 
rades; their chariots were heaped with myrtle 
branches and garlands of flowers. 

But now the parallel fails, for the black bull 
which was to be sacrificed followed. Vessels 
filled with wine, jars of milk, vases of oil and 
odoriferous essences were borne by free youths, 
‘‘no slave being permitted to take part in these 
solemnities in honor of men who had died for the 
liberties of Greece.” There were various cere-- 
monies, concluding with a libation of wine and 
the words uttered by the archon, ‘I drink to the 
warriors who died for the liberties of Greece.” 

The Romans decked the tombs of their heroes 
with spring and summer flowers. Antonius, 
dying, asked to have roses scattered over his 
tomb. 

The adoption of the Greek and Roman customs 
by the early Christians is often noted. We ob- 
serve a trace of these ceremonies in the words of 
Prudentius, ‘‘ We will adorn the hidden bones 
with violets and many a bough, and on the epi- 
taphs and the cold stones we will sprinkle liquid 
odors.’’ But how different the Christian’s hope 
and faith! Cyprian says, “ Our brethren are not 
to be lamented who are freed from the world by 
the summons of the Lord; for we know they are 
not lost, but sent before us.” 

On Memorial Day, 1865, flowers were strewn 
on the graves of both Confederate and Federal 
soldiers, — 


“Under the roses, the Blue, 
Under the lilies, the Gray.” 


Year after year passes, but the whole nation 
still holds in faithful remembrance this custom of 
strewing flowers over the soldiers’ graves. On 
Memorial Day at the South and on Decoration 
Day at the North, long processions pass through — 
the streets to the cemeteries, and with a few words 
of prayer and a simple hymn, — } 
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“Bring flowers to strew again, 
With fragrant purple rain 
Of lilacs, and of roses white and red, 
The dwellings of our dead, our glorious dead.” 


In one of our Northern cemeteries there is a 
low mound with a simple head-stone, “To the 
Memory of an Unknown Soldier.’’ Dying in a 
Northern soldiers’ hospital too soon after his ad- 
mittance for his attendants to learn his name or 
family, in the excitement and confusion of the 
time, no thought was given to the watching and 
waiting mother and friends; yet he is not forgotten, 

for every year wreaths and baskets of flowers are 
placed on the grave of the “unknown soldier.” 
This is only one instance of the tender recollec- 
tion of the living for the dead. In every ceme- 
tery throughout our land soldiers sleep. Arlington 
has its thousands of graves of unknown heroes, — 
‘¢the patriot graves of the nation.” 


“Your silent tents of green 
We deck with fragrant flowers ; 
Yours has the suffering been, 
The memory shall be ours.” 


I add a brief statement of the origin of our 
Decoration Day : — 

In 1868, General John A. Logan, commanding 
the Grand Army of the Republic, appointed May 
30 as a day on which the men who had served as 
soldiers in the Union Army should unite in strew- 
ing flowers or otherwise decorating the graves of 
their fallen comrades. , No especial form of cere- 
mony was given to the different Posts. General 
Logan’s words show his sentiment and that of the 
soldiers twenty years ago: “Let us at the time 
specified gather around the sacred remains and 
carland the passionless mounds above them with 
the choicest flowers of spring-time! let us raise 
above them the dear old flag they saved from 
dishonor !” 


LETTERS TO THE VIM CLUB. 
No. VI. 


You have all heard of Baden-Baden, and its 
parks, casino, music, and two castles, one called 
the “Old Castle,” the other the ‘‘ New.” The 
New Castle would seem pretty old to Americans, 
as it was built in 1475. 

As soon as my tired friend was comfortable in 
our neat room at the hotel, I started out to mail 
some letters and to call upon the family in charge 
of the Castle, who knew and loved some Ameri- 
ean friends of ours. The dear old mother and 
the bright daughter of the house made me very 
welcome, and asked many questions about our 
trip. To my delight they informed me that the 
room formerly occupied by our friends was now 
vacant, and we might have it for a reasonable 
sum if we cared to go to them for a week’s rest. 

This was grand news to me; for my dear friend 
had not been very well for several days, and we 
both needed a quiet shelter for a time before 
continuing our travels. 

Iran down the long, winding stone steps lead- 
ing from the Castle to the town with a very light 
heart. ‘The mulberries were dropping from trees 
over my head on the old gray stones, and little 
lizards were creeping about in the cool shade. 
The town seemed close and uncomfortable; and 
in a very short time we had paid our bill at the 
hotel and were settled down in the dearest old 
room, with a door old enough to make us feel 
very youthful, and with a huge lock upon the 
door large enough and strong enough to keep out 
any intruders. 

From our window we could look up to the Alt 


‘all sides, stood near the Castle. 


fathers and mothers. 


Schloss, or Old Castle, gazing down upon us from 
a wooded height said to be five miles distant; 
while a beautiful valley stretched far away, until 
it seemed to us that it must meet our dear old 
ocean somewhere. 

The Grand Duke was absent and was not ex- 
pected for two weeks, consequently throngs of 
visitors came to see the Castle; and it was the 
duty of our host’s daughter to show them about. 
I often went with her, and wandered about the 
rooms gazing at the paintings or choice bric-a-brac. 
The head gardener kindly permitted us to visit 
the private eardens of the Grand Duke whenever 
we wished. A portion of the grounds on one side 
of the Castle was open to the public at certain 
hours each day; and here I saw many ladies with 
their sewing, artists sketching, and little children. 
running about, while their nurses chatted together 
just as they do at home. 

The Tagleblatt Tower, a pretty tower covered 
with vines, and having a room with windows on 
This was a 
favorite place for visitors to get a view of the 
town. 

The private gardens could only be entered with 
a key furnished by the head gardener. I think 
it is the loveliest garden I ever saw. It was 
divided into various sections as to the flowers, but 
no other barriers were put up. In one place 
masses of roses grew, until you thought nothing 
could be lovelier than the rose garden. Then 
you walked on until you reached the pansies, and 
on again to find wisteria hanging over arbors and 
trees. Geraniums of every kind and color grew 
in masses, and indeéd almost every flower you 
could mention could be found there. 

After walking until you were tired, you might 
come to a wild, woodsy spot, where the moss and 
trees were cool and refreshing on a hot August 
day. ‘There was no limit to the kindness of our 
good friends; and at last I was permitted to go 
alone into the Castle and remain as long as I 
pleased, making sketches of the windows or the 
paintings in the different rooms. This, of course, 
was a rich treat; for you must know that some 
Americans have been arrested for making sketches 
in foreign lands without special permission. 

I cannot tell you one half the good things which 
we enjoyed at the castle. very day we would 
go down the steps to get our dinner at a fine 
hotel, and every moonlight night we would stroll 
about, either inside or outside of the gates, until 
Miss Lena would take out her huge key and close 
and lock them for the night. 

One warm morning I went to market with our 
kind hostess, the market-place being in the 
square below us. It was the most interesting 
market I ever attended. Every one knew “ Miss 
Lena from the Castle,’? who went about buying 
here and there, while her man followed bearing 
the baskets. Let me tell you what she bought 
that morning, for I am sure it will interest your 
I put every item down in 
my note-book lest I might make a mistake, and 
the account reads: Cream, butter, plums, pears, 
apples, tomatoes, carrots, salad, and six cabbages, 


for less money than we could buy two kinds of 


fruit at home in the same measure. As we had our 
breakfasts served in our rooms I was eager to buy 
also, partly for the fun of buying, and for the 
reason that everything looked so crisp and fresh. 
I purchased two quarts of delicious large purple 
plums, one cucumber, two large rosy apples, and 
ten pears for about ten cents in our money. 
When we grew tired of sight-seeing or walking 
about, we often sat on the long benches upon the 
Terrace, looking down upon the town below, 


while the music from the Gardens came floating 
up to us. 

The Old Castle, built in the twelfth century, 
was wonderfully attractive to me, and I made 
sketches of it from several points of view. One 
warm evening my dear friend Silver Hair and 
myself walked the entire distance, an hour’s 
walk, constantly ascending. Many people passed 
us on the way in carriages or on donkeys. It 
was a tiresome tramp, and we were not repaid on 


‘reaching the top to find the old ruin turned into 


a beer-garden. 

We came home well pleased to sit with 
Madame in the garden, with the moonlight look- 
ing down upon us, while she chattered about our 
American friends. 

Our life at the Castle was all too short, and at 
last we had to pack our bags and move on; for we 
had not yet seen the beautiful falls at Schauff- 
hausen, and many noted towns and cities, 

Such a glorious ride from Baden to the Falls! 
How I wish you might all take it! We hada 
railway carriage quite to ourselves most of the 
way, and we went on and on and up, making 
great loops as we wound about amone the moun- 
tains and through the woods. 

It was dark when we arrived, and after a good 
dinner I began to write up the day’s doings. 
Just as I had reached an interesting point the 
maid came to our door and said in the sweetest of 
voices, — 

‘‘The Falls are now illuminated. 
the ladies come ?”’ 

We walked across the hall and looked from the 
window. Beautiful colored lights shone on the 
falling water, the little islands, and the rushing 
river. It was a grand display, but I liked the 
Falls best just as they were made; and on the next 
morning, when everything was dripping with rain, 
I walked out to enjoy them still more. Old 
Sauflen Castle looks down upon them just as it 
has done for many years, and over the bridge a 
queer old church seemed to say, ‘‘ You young 
travellers may come and go, but I remain for- 
ever.” 

What do you think I found in the grove not 
far from our hotel ? A brand new chapel; and 
some of the money to build it had been given by 
one of my own dear friends in America. When 
it rained too hard for us to venture out, I sat at 
the window and watched the laundry-women 
going back and forth with large baskets of clothes 
on their heads. I tried to lift one of the baskets, 
but could not do it with both hands. This is a 
great place for bridal couples, and we saw several 
while there. 

At last we were obliged to leave even the beau- 
tiful Rhine Falls; and away we went, after being 
presented with a photograph by the proprietor of 
the house. The good chaplain, who had told us 
much of his work in the neighborhood, kindly 
went with us to the train and attended to our 
luggage for us. No more hotels for a few days 
now, for a beautiful Swiss home was waiting for 
us; and before night came we sat in the prettiest 
room of a good Professor’s house, where the wife 
and daughters greeted us like old and dear friends, 
The youngest daughter, a schoolgirl of twelve, 
could not speak a word of English, and it was very 
pretty to hear her try to say some words after us. 

It was a musical family, some of the Professor’s 
music being known and appreciated in America ; 
and when he joined his daughters at the piano we 
had a musical feast. 

I had expressed a wish to see something of the 
home life of each country we visited, and this 
charming Swiss home will long be remembered, 


Will not 
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The villa had a droll name which you will 
be pleased to hear, — Frogscheim, or “ Frogs’ 
Home ;”’ and when I asked why it had been so 
named, our hostess said that the little pond near 
the house had been famous for the number of 
musical frogs in it. Behind the villa the entire 
hillside was covered with vineyards; and on the 
summit of the hill stood a pretty sammer-house, 
where we sat in the quiet summer afternoons 
learning much of Swiss life. Our hostess was 
justly proud of her home, which had been built 
but a short time; and her statement that she 
‘‘tried to have comforts like the Americans ’’ 
pleased us very much. 

The morning before our departure, little Clara, 
the youngest daughter, brought me her album and 
shyly begged me to write in it. 

“ Ah,”? said I, “this is American, truly! I 
thought I had left that fashion on the other side 
of the ocean.” Her little honest face grew very 
bright when she found that I not only wrote in it, 
but, as she said in German, ‘‘ made her a verse 
all her own.’? These were the lines, which some 
of the Vims may like to copy :— 


“Life, rightly taken, is a glorious school 
If in our youth we learn ourselves to rule. 
Your fortune is your own. Be just, be true, 
And God will find you place and work to do.’ 


Little Clara had been talking very seriously 
about what she should do when she no longer 
went to school. She could not be a professor of 
music like her papa, and she did not want to work 
all the time in the house. 

When her mother interpreted the lines to her, 
she came to me and reached her blushing face to 
give me a kiss. 

We had Swiss dishes cooked for us, the very 
best Swiss fruit and cakes offered us, and we 
came away with sincere gratitude in our hearts 
for this short season in a Swiss home. 

Yours faithfully, 
Kare Tannatt Woops. 


Teachers’ Department. 


HOW TO TEACH THE CLASS TO STUDY. 


We find the following suggestive article in the 
“ Sunday-School Times: ” — 


“A difficult problem for the Sunday-school teacher 
to solve is that of making the scholars study the 
lesson. The multiplication of lesson-helps and the 
public teaching of competent instructors often ap- 
pear to weaken, instead of strengthen, the desire 
for personal investigation. 

“The polite, even eager, listening to the results of 
the teacher’s research should not be regarded as 
true success in Sunday-school work. You want 
frank expression of opinion, and questions showing 
interested thought. 

“In a very successful class the following plan is 
pursued: The teacher divides the lesson into topics, 
and the class into groups; and to each group one 
topic is assigned. To one is given the connecting 
links between the last lesson and the one to follow. 
It is the duty of another group to study the geog- 
raphy of the lesson scene. A third must be posted 
in the history of the characters or cities under dis- 
cussion. The spiritual truths are sought by others, 
and illustrations are assigned to the last group. 
These illustrations are to be drawn from the Bible, 
history, personal experience, and general reading. 
Nothing is accepted which is found on the lesson- 
help in use by the school. 

“The geographical group does not by any means 
always study geography. The teacher can assign 


to them the spiritual themes for the next Sunday, 
and so change the topics till every member of the 
class has had experience in the practical preparation 
of the lesson. Ina smaller class than the one men- 
tioned, individuals can be substituted for groups. 
“Interest is promoted in the study of the Bible 
by leaving a question with the class, the answer to 
which is to be given on the following Sunday. 
“Every one remembers how much easier it was 
to study the daily lesson from the familiar school- 
book. If your particular copy of the work was lost 


‘or mislaid, it seemed so awkward and unpleasant to 


use another. Weave a like spell of familiar asso- 
ciation about the individual Bible. Encourage each 
scholar to bring his or her own. Give them a lesson- 
verse of your own selection to mark every Sunday. 
Ask them to lay among its leaves the little text- 
cards or leaflets which you give them from time to 
time. By so doing you are helping them build a 
store-house of blessed memory and powerful influ- 
ence. ‘The holy Bible becomes to each ‘my Bible,’ 
—holy through tender associations and individual 
revelation.” 


What is said in the above article of the use of 
the Bible as a text-book applies equally well to the 
use of any one of our Sunday-school manuals. 
Let the pupil have his own copy to keep ; and let the 
book gather pleasant and helpful associations by 
what the co-working of teacher with scholar accom- 
plishes in the way of drawing out, illustrating) and 
applying its teachings. 

There should also be a sufficient number of 
reference-books available for the use of both teacher 
and pupils. Let the scholars, if old enough to do 
so, sometimes consult the reference-book and report 
what he finds to the class. The open secret of suc- 
cess in study is to study. Earnestness, teachableness, 
and a hearty working together will change the dullest 
class into a band of eager and helpful disciples. 


A VENERABLE SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
TEACHER. 


Tue late Judge John C. Park, of Newton, who 
died at the good old age of nearly eighty-five years, 
had been for jifty years of his life a Unitarian Sun- 
day-school teacher. His early labors were in the 
Warren Street Chapel in Boston. For the past 
sixteen years he has taught in the Channing Sun- 
day-School in Newton. He had a genuine interest 
in the welfare of the young, and knew how to 
arouse their interest in the high themes of morality 
and religion. He believed in religion as a life, and 
was never weary of pointing out the paths that are 
to young and old the ways of peace and blessedness. 
The manual last used by him with his class of young 
men at Newton was the “ Teachings of Jesus,” pub- 
lished by our Sunday-School Society. This book 
he regarded as exceedingly valuable for its exposi- 
tion of the practical side of Christianity. As used 
by a teacher so fully in accord with the simple but 
luminous teachings of the Master, it became an in- 
spiration and a guide to his pupils, to each one of 
whom he presented a copy of the Manual. 

It was a suggestive and touching sight to see this 
“upright judge,” whose public life had been con- 
nected with his country’s history for more than half 
a century, devoting himself so constantly and un- 
tiringly to the work of a Sunday-school teacher. 
We wish that many might “go and do likewise.” 
“Friendly the teacher stood, like an angel of light there 

among them, 
And to the young men explained the holy, the highest.” 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL INTELLIGENCE. 


Ir may seem late in the day to refer to any of the 
Easter exercises in our Sunday-schools; but we can- 
not forbear quoting the following appreciative notice 
from the Watertown (Mass.) “ Enterprise : ” — 

‘The Sunday-school Easter service in the First Parish 
(Unitarian) Church, mainly musical, was very beautiful, 


The Unitarian Sunday-School Society has done well to 
prepare so fine a form — poetical and musical and serip- 
tural —for the entertainment and uplifting of the finer 
and higher sensibilities of children of both a smaller and 
a larger growth. 

“The usual distribution of growing plants bearing flow- 
ers, to the children at the close of the service, to be me- 
mentos of the day, was provided for by the society. 

“The new Unitarian Building in Boston found its most 
beautiful use when devoted to providing such a service 
as marked this Easter.” 


Aw article in the London “Sunday-School Helper” 
on our Sunday-schools in the West of England 
gives many interesting facts showing how much 
good work our English brethren are doing for the 
religious education of the young. The want of 
competent teachers is felt, but in many of the 
schools the supply is beginning to come from the 
older classes. In connection with these Sunday- 
schools, flourishing clubs and unions are found, 
including Bands of Hope, Mutual Improvement 
Societies, and even Cricket Clubs. The chief source 
of discouragement to the faithful Sunday-school 
laborer lies in the fact mentioned by the writer of the 
article referred to, — that “the majority of the mem- 
bers of our congregations are not alive to the im- 
portance of the instruction and example of the 
Sunday-school.” This is the complaint we hear so 
often in New England. Evidently there is a univer- 
sal need of reviving the interest of the churches 
in the good work which, with their hearty co-operation, 
can be made so much more effective than it now is. 


OUR YOUNG PEOPLE’S GUILDS. 


Tue growth of these religious unions in our Uni- 
tarian societies is very gratifying. In many of our 
parishes the Guild meetings have awakened a new 
interest in both Church and Sunday-school. The 
young people are learning that religion is something 
Jor them to think about and to work for. The chil- 
dren catch the new spirit, while the older members 
of the congregation are influenced to make increased 
efforts in behalf of the common cause. 

At the June meeting of the Plymouth and Bay 
Sunday-School Association a part of the day is to 
be devoted to the consideration of the use of these 
Guilds. 

As showing what the Guild may do for the 


Sunday-school, it is interesting to note that the 
. ‘Guild of the Good Shepherd,” in Wellesley Hills, 


Mass., provides a Sunday-school Visiting Committee 
of fifteen members, two of whom visit the Sunday- 
school every Sunday. This Committee represents 
the parents and also the church. The visits of its 
members are gratefully welcomed by the officers of 
the school, and have had already an excellent 
effect, 


In teaching the Life of Jesus we must not dissect 
it to death before our scholars. 
want is the concrete image of this great divine- 
human man,— this moral likeness of God, —as he 
lived, worked, and talked among men; not a mere 
wonder-worker, not a mere sayer of moral maxims, 
not a mere saintly recluse, but a living and loving 
soul, aflame with the fire and light and power of 
God.— Sunday-School Helper. 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 


The uniform subscription price of Every OrnEr | 
Sunpay is forty cents a year; but subscribers residing — 
in the Boston postal district must send twenty cents — 
additional for postage. AJ] members of Sunday-schools 
who subscribe for the paper, will receive their copies in 
the package sent to their schools. - a 
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What they and we — 


